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Editorial 


Past few months have been challenging for all of us. We have been asked to 
adjust and accommodate to a new set of environment, however, we have 
rallied around the challenges before us— building bridges of understanding 
and compassion, supporting each other when needed and finding creative 
ways to be successful in whatever we are doing. 


At the outset, I would like to thank our learned contributors and IGNCA 
Kalakalpa team for their continuing effort and support. 


We lost one of the pioneers of Indian art and culture, Dr. (Smt.) Kapila 
Vatsyayan, the founder of IGNCA. Being one of the country’s earliest arts 
administrators, she was instrumental in disseminating Indian art and culture 
across the world. Dr. (Smt.) Vatsyayan did not restrict herself in dance but 
she wore many hats. She has been instrumental in setting up and monitoring 
many national institutions of culture, especially in conceiving, designing 
and setting up of the IGNCA. The world over recognises her as one of the 
sublime scholars of the modern era. She displayed her indomitable spirit 
even at an old age. Passing away of Kapila Vatsyayan is a colossal loss to 
the world of academia. 


IGNCA’s work has a wider coverage of time and space, different facets, 
various disciplines, inter-and cross-disciplinary narratives and discourses. It 
tries to address the issues, appealing to beliefs of as wide a range as 
possible, yet weaving around a central theme i.e., holistic world view. 


We are very happy to place in the hands of the scholars, students, critics the 
Volume V, Number 2 (Basant Panchami issue) of ‘Kalakalpa’. The present 
volume contains Twenty-three articles including Book Reviews and articles 
in Hindi and Sanskrit. I hope the present volume will be appreciated by the 


scholars and readers across the world. The articles presented in this volume 
spanning over vast and multi-disciplinary subjects. 


The volume begins with a very thought- provoking article by Professor 
Sondhi on Sabda Brahma: Science and Spirit of Language in Indian 
Culture. In this article, an attempt is made to identify the distinctive 
elements of Indian communication system from the classical texts in 
grammar, philosophy, arts, and sciences, and highlight their continuity and 
contemporary relevance. The objective of the article is to bridge the gulf 
between Indian cultural values and communication studies and practices in 
the educational institutions and media. Indian communication systems can 
also. contribute to accommodative and_ integrative intercultural 
communication in a globalised world. 


Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy was one of the great Art Historians of the 
twentieth century. Coomaraswamy initiated a new methodology of Indian 
art historical studies. He was the profound interpreter of Indian culture to 
the Western world. Dr. Vipul Tiwari a young energetic scholar dealt 
articulately a significant subject in his article on Heritage of A. K. 
Coomaraswamy: An Art Historiographical Perspective. A legacy of 
Perennial Philosophy and the relevant aspects of Coomaraswamy’s writing 
is the subject matter of this paper. Its starting point is an inquiry into the 
validity of charges against the heritage of Ananda Kentish Coomaraswamy. 
For giving the lie to this indictment of Coomaraswamy’s heritage, the 
Author has endeavoured to disentangle the essentials of the perception of 
Coomaraswamy that determine the constitution of Indian tradition. The 
present paper is a study of comparative philosophy and art historiography in 
the context of Indian art. 


The religious history of India is probably the most vital factor for the 
development of an independent art among people. The religious characters 
are deeply rooted in our life and become the guiding principle in art. The 
Sadabhuja-image of Gauranga — together with Ramacandra and Sri Krsna — 
is a widely used and highly propagated motif in Vaisnava iconography of 
Bengal. Dr. Sanjay Sen Gupta in his paper on Sadabhuja-Image in Radha- 
Bengal: A Few Relevant Questions meticulously ventures through the 
socio-economic-religious contexts, under which such a significant visual 
phenomenon was conceived and born. Chaitanya showed the path of 
spiritual insight through his teachings on transcendental reality. 
ll 


Dr. Vidula Hemant Pharate attempts to search a place of the character of 
Sailisa in the Vaisnava and Pdficardtra mythology by interpreting the 
various textual sources in her interesting paper Identity of Sailiisa: 
Curious Case of Myth Formation and Paficaratra Propagation in the 
Kashmir Region: With Special Reference to the Visnudharmottara 
Purana. She has looked at some of the traditions or legends, even myths, 
connected with the main stream of Indian culture or regional affiliations 
with a view to assess their cultural relevance in terms of antiquity. 


Myths and tradition have been emerging and growing in India in specific 
socio-cultural contexts. Miss Menaka Rai attempted to study the 
representation of mythologies within the temple and the Yoginis as divine 
female bodies in their various aspects in her article Yoginis of Bheraghat: 
A Study of Mythology, Iconography and Symbolism. The Purdnas and 
Tantras have extolled the worship of the Divine Mother, the Sakti, as the 
source of all joy and creation. 


Indian culture is of a great antiquity and varied in nature as is evident in its 
artistic expressional, philosophical speculations, rituals etc. As a result of 
this, Indian cultural life is highly composite in nature. Miss Shobha 
Talengala’s well-researched article Aali Chamundi: A Living Tradition 
at the Interstices of Region and Religion analyses the singular form of 
Aali Chamundi, a spirit deity representing a specific moment of intersection 
between religious praxis and regional traditions. Bhagavati Ali Chamundi 
temple draws Hindu and Muslims alike. 


Kedaranatha as 7irtha: A Preliminary Analysis of its Emergence and 
Transformation (ca. fourth to thirteenth century CE) by Nirupama 
Singh attempts to locate when and how this remote site became a 
pilgrimage centre associated with Siva. 


Music is the highest speech of the emotion. The first manifestation is in 
terms of sound, which is music. Miss. Barnashree Khasnobis’s fascinating 
article Music and Imagination: Journey of a Rasika in Khayal Music 
explores causes of arousal of rasa experiences in connoisseurs of khayal. 
Khasnobis’s comprehensive, in-depth studies of Indian classic music 
addressed fundamental question i.e., the relation between raga and rasas and 
the connection of bandishes of khayal with rasas. The twenty-eighth 
chapter of Natyasastra and its commentary by Abhinava is important for 
lll 


understanding the various facets of traditional musicology. Bhatkhande 
sought to revive Hindustani music. Late Premlata Sharma researched the 
connection of ancient Indian Music and rasa. 


Nautanki: The Making of the Tradition by Dr. Rittvika Singh is an 
informative paper especially in the context of modern techno and social 
media era. The Nautanki performances of Northern India, the structure of 
the other folk theatre forms like the Bhavai or Tamasha of Gujarat and 
Maharashtra, however, the Nautanki does not always draw on the pan- 
Indian religious epics such as the Ramayana or the Mahabharata for its 
subjects. Dr. Singh traces the history of this tradition through analytical 
reading of the present narratives and histories and further establishes the 
idea of Nautanki as a cumulative effect of the ever-transitioning traditions- 
both great and little. The second part of her paper investigates the texts that 
have been a significant part of the repertoire of Nautanki and attempts to 
uncover a diverse range of compositions that contributed in the making of 
Nautanki and have enlivened this art. There is the need of the hour to draw 
a distinctive historiography of the Performing arts. 


Mr. Mathew John M’s paper The Play of Heteronormativity in Arachar 
and Em and Big Hoom intends to elucidate the idea of heteronormativity 
and how it works in the Indian social context by an extensive interpretation 
of two female protagonists, Chethana and Em from the novels ‘Arachar’ by 
K.R. Meera, and ‘Em and the Big Hoom’ by Jerry Pinto. 


Chhau dance has three different aspects, though related, one of which 
belongs to Saraikela, in Jharkhand, another to Mayurbhanj, in Orissa, and 
the third to Purulia, in West Bengal. In the Saraikela and Purulia version 
characters wear masks. The Ramayana is represented in all three styles, but 
only in a token way in Saraikela, a little more freely in Mayurbhanj, and 
very extensively in Purulia. The Saraikela Chhau has just one piece on 
Ramayana, the Samudra Sashana, while the Mayurbhanj carries five 
numbers- Rama Shoka, Jambeb, Kumbhakarna, Seeta Vivaha and Lava- 
Kusa. In the Purulia Chhau, the entire span of the Ramayana, beginning 
with Sindhmuni Vadh, or the curse of the blind sage on Dasaratha, and 
ending with Rama’s coronation. The paper of Dr. Sharmila Chandra on 
Mapping Chhou provides proposals and suggestions for the sustenance of 
Chhou dance among the tribals. 
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Path of Buddha has three steps, namely: Sila, Samadhi and Prajna. Each 
one is helpful to one another and serves as a background. It means Sila is 
for Samadhi, Samadhi is for Prajna and that also ends in realization of 
Nibbana. 


Sila-paribhavito Samadhi mahapphalo hoti, mahanisamsa, Samadhi- 
paribhavita panna, mahapphala holi, mahanisamsa, Panna-paribhavitam 
cittam sammadeva Gsavehi vimuccati. 


Professor Bimalendra Kumar’s research paper The Role of Buddhist 
Moral Precepts (Sila) in the Development of Buddhism in China 
discusses the role of si/a in the development of Buddhism in China from a 
historical perspective. 


Rice plays a conspicuous role in the life of the Nagas. Naga society is very 
strongly associated with rice which is interwoven in its tradition, folklore 
and rituals. Rice is also the most important crop grown in South East Asia 
and many countries in South East Asia worship rice. Dr. Aokumla 
Walling’s well articulated paper Rice in Naga Society: Folk Beliefs, 
Rituals and Archaeology is an attempt to understand the meaning of the 
diverse beliefs and practices that are associated with rice and highlight also 
some of the archaeological findings of early rice domestication in Nagaland. 


The interesting paper of Ms. Megha Madan & Professor B. S. Chauhan 
Sculpture as a Form of Printmaking: The Holistic Practice of Image 
Making provides a historical background to a technical comparison of 
techniques in both disciplines that offer the creation of multiple images with 
a single block or mould and finally on examining artists and works created 
by them for further clarification. The tradition of Indian sculpture is mainly 
religious and it aims to achieve the idealized goals of human existence 
culminating in the final liberation or moksha. 


Indian architecture is largely conditioned by local factors especially the 
construction material and traditional background of structural compositions. 
With the introduction of domed and arcuate buildings especially mosque 
and tombs, there emerged in the course of time an excellent blend of local 
and imported structural idioms and decorative features which added 
originally to Islamic edifices of India - M C Joshi 


Mr. Rakesh Ratti Kappor’s paper Humayun’s Tomb: The Hidden 
Treasures of Humayun’s Tomb reveals very interesting components of 
Humayun’s tomb that were so skilfully put together that the architecture 
was elevated to an art form; an art form that is emotive, euphoric and soul 
stirring and which is also a tonic for the soul. 


The Hill States have a variegated history. The physical barriers of the 
Himalayas have not completely isolated it from the rest of the world. 
Through its narrow passes and pathways have taken place many cultural 
migrations. Miniature Frescoes in the Palatial Buildings of the Punjab 
Hill States by Ms. Shriya Gautam & Mr. Divyansh Thakur aims to study 
the development and spread of the miniature frescoes of the Pahari style in 
the Hill States of Medieval India and evaluate their present condition with 
respect to conservation and vulnerability. For the purpose of this paper, 
frescoes of Nurpur and Kotla, the temple frescoes of the Gauri-Sankar 
temple of Katochgarh, Sujanpur Tira, Hamirpur and the Palace of 
Kishangarh in Kuthar, Kasauli Hills have been studied to understand the 
origin and the subsequent spread of the art within the Hill States. 


Art can be understood in its totality, as an integral whole and tries to look 
for the fundamental unity between the various art forms and the principles 
underlying its multifaceted expressions. Mr. Archisman Sarker excellently 
reviewed eminent scholar Professor Naman P. Ahuja’s book on Ramkinkar 
through the Eyes of Devi Prasad. Ramkinkar Baij is considered to be the 
father of the Modern Indian Sculpture. Yaksha-Yakshi Sculpture by 
Rimkinkar outside the Reserve Bank of India is an amazing creation. 


Shri Sekhar Sen eloquently reviewed Dr. Pradip Bhattacharya’s The 
Mahabharata of Kavi Sanjay, Vol. 1 & Il. Dr. Pradip Bhattacharya’s 
erudition and his work on Mahabharata are well known. Kavi Sanjay 
translated the Mahabharata into Bengali in the early part of the fifteenth 
century sitting in a village in the eastern-most part of the country. It was a 
path-breaking effort — he brought the epic within the reach of the common 
man breaking the shackle of Sanskrit and that he did without any royal 
patronage. 


Professor V. S. Shukla in his commemorative article to Dr. (Smt.) Kapila 

Vatsyayana Yo 2efter : srearat often area fondly writes about her 

contributions to Indian art, culture and traditions and her continuous efforts 
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to connect the Classical traditions with the folk. The Savant she was, Prof. 
Shukla also talks about her profound knowledge and understanding of India 
and its artistic heritage, her endeavours to preserve the ancient knowledge 
for posterity and make it relevant for the modern minds. He sees her as one 
of the “Rishikas”, the “Acharyas”’. 


The Hindi article Rats @ geal eifaa : Joufa yernfcrm seas by Dr. 
Ganga Nath Jha, Mr. Praveen C. K. and Dr. Abhik Vishwash is a holistic 
study of the Isko rock art in Jharkhand. Their paper attempts to approach 
the holistic purview of the Isko rock art, especially through a descriptive 
study of the ethnoarchaeological profile of Isko rock art region with 
archaeological understanding. The study looks at the tribal village Isko as a 
centre of the revenue-bearing in the Hazaribagh district of North 
Chhotanagpur division of the state of Jharkhand. The paper discusses the 
rock art paintings of the shelter and the present practises and rituals of the 
region. Further, the paper also discusses the management and development 
of the site as a tourist spot while sustaining its cultural values and tradition. 


Dr. Vimalendu Kumar Tripathi’s paper sree sregarra Frew Ol sera Hier : 
=ffergazet_on the unpublished manuscript “Neetimukul” the rare composition 
written by Acharya Achyutarao Modak is being discussed in the article. The 
handwritten manuscript was at Central Library Baroda which contains 108 
shlokas. Acharya Modak explained the elegance of language by presenting 
philosophical-doctrinal facts as symbols, which Dr. Tripathi has discussed 
in his paper. 


The Sanskrit paper Wra: Widey by Praveen Kumar explains the spiritual 
significant symbol in Indian religions i.e. Om which signifies the essence of 
the ultimate reality, consciousness or Atman broadly elaborated in the 
Vedas, Upanishads, and in every Sastric tradition. The paper mainly 
highlights the various explanations of Om in Vedas, Upanishads and 
Brahman texts. 


Professor Upendra C. Rao in uferafecatts vfad fais werd AAoors ERAT 
: Wh Bega has reviewed the Book Bhesajjamajijiisad edited by Professor 
Bimalendra Kumar. The Pali text Bhesajjamanjiisad written by the monk 
Anavamadarsi is the text of Ayurveda written in Pali language. Professor 
Rao has also written the review in Pali. 
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I am thankful to our contributors again, I deem it a duty to record our 
gratitude to our esteemed President of IGNCA Trust Shri Rambahadur Rai 
and the Board of Editors for their inspiration and encouragements. I 
sincerely appreciate the efforts of Professor Radha Banerjee Sarkar, the 
editor of this Volume. I also thank Dr. Kuntala Sengupta for the language 
editing of the articles. Without the active support and cooperation of 
Kalakalpa team, this volume would not have been published as planned. 


In case of any typographical mistakes which might have crept in despite our 
best efforts, we crave the indulgence of our respected scholars and readers. 


Dr. Sachchidanand Joshi 
Editor- in- Chief 
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Sabda Brahma 
Science and Spirit of Language in Indian Culture 


Sunil Sondhi 


Abstract 


Study of language and communication has been an important concern in 
India’s intellectual and cultural tradition. All streams of Indian philosophical 
thinking included in their considerations the basic problem of language and 
communication. 


While the seeds of the study of language in India may be traced in the Rgveda, 
and the study of the structure of language as authoritatively established in the 
Astadhyayi, a full-fledged statement and discussion of science and spirit of 
language was given in Bhartrhari’s Vakyapadiya. It was Bhartrhari who first 
systematically equated Brahma (Absolute Reality) with Sabda (language), 
going on to argue that all language arises as a manifestation of the Sabda 
Brahma. 


From the early investigations in the Veda, Pratisakhya and Siksa, through the 
grammar of language in Astadhyayi and Mahabhasya, to the highest levels of 
consciousness of Sabda Brahma in Vakyapadiya, and Spanda in Tantraloka, 
India’s linguistic tradition bears clear imprint of the recognition that while 
grammar is important for good language, the righteous language is good for 
coordination and integration in human communication. The connective 
potential of insightful language needs to be used to address the manifold 
problems of communication in interpersonal and intercultural relations. 
Enormous creativity is enfolded in the concept of Sabda Brahma. A deeper and 
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wider understanding of the concept can help to establish a framework for 
further research and applied work in this direction. 


Keywords: Indian Culture, Vedic Heritage, Cultural Linguistics, Applied 
Linguistics 


Introduction 


The study of language and communication has been an important concern in 
India’s intellectual and cultural tradition. It has received serious attention from 
sages and scholars from the earliest times. All the streams of Indian 
philosophical thinking included in their discussions the basic problem of 
language and communication. Indian approaches to the study of the language 
and communication were characterized by both analysis and synthesis. On the 
one hand, systematic attempts were made to analyse language in terms of 
sentences, words, stems, morphemes and phonemes. On the other, rules of 
coherence between these various elements were not only systematized but also 
integrated with the laws of nature (Coward & Kunjunniraja, 1990, p. 4). The 
studies were undertaken in terms of a general scientific methodology which 
was remarkably consistent, explicit, and open to critical review. From the 
beginning, linguistics in India has occupied the centre of its scientific tradition 
(Staal, 1974, p. 71). 


Recent researches have further added convincing evidence to show that even as 
Indian scholars went deeper into the scientific analysis of language and 
communication, they kept their sights steady on the broad and important lines 
of synthesis and the order of nature (Singh, 1986, p. 452). Joseph Needham, a 
pioneer of the study of scientific development in the non-Western civilizations 
observed that one of the most striking experiences of his life was connected 
with the ethical values to be attached to science, and he considered ethics to be 
needed today more than ever. He believed that the Vedic concept of rta, the 
order of nature, its pattern and organization, and its self-originating character 
underlying all phenomena, could be of much value in furthering the 
understanding and application of science for the benefit of humanity 
(Chattopadhyaya, 1986, p. vii). Needham seemed to echo Einstein’s belief that 
all the systematic thinking of human beings pales into insignificance when 
compared with the superiority of intelligence revealed in the harmony of nature 
(Einstein, 1952, p. 40). 
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The present article explores the development of the study of linguistics in India 
as a field of scientific and cultural inquiry. From the early investigations in the 
Veda, Pratisakhya and Siksd, through the grammar of the language in 
Astadhyayi and Mahdabhasya, to the highest levels of consciousness of Sabda 
Brahma in Vakyapadiya, and Para Vak in Tantradloka, India’s linguistic 
tradition bears clear imprint of the recognition that while grammar is important 
for better language, the righteous language is valuable for coordination and 
integration in human communication. Very few countries can claim to have 
produced such a consistent and integrated tradition of holistic studies in 
language and culture. The insights of India’s sages and scholars are now being 
understood and appreciated better in the light of scientific advances made since 
the twentieth century. 


Science and Spirit 


The general trend of Western thinking in the nineteenth century had been 
toward an increasing faith in the scientific method and its mechanistic, logical 
worldview. It led to a general disbelief with regard to those concepts and 
language which did not fit into the closed frame of experimental science. In the 
mechanistic view, the progress of science was pictured as a crusade of 
conquest into the material world. The utility was the watchword of the time, 
and human attitude toward nature changed from a contemplative one to the 
utilitarian one. 


This frame of enquiry was so narrow and superficial that it was not easy to find 
a place in it for the many concepts of human language that always belonged to 
its very substance, for instance, the concepts of mind, of the eternal spirit, or of 
life. One of the extreme consequences of this rigid frame of thought was the 
open hostility of science toward religion and philosophy and its loss of touch 
with that part of reality which is beyond the objective and material world 
(Heisenberg, 1962, p. 137). 


This mechanistic view of classical science was reflected in linguistics, where 
the dominant view was and continues to be, to consider language as being in 
the heads of individuals, whether as ‘mental organ’, ‘computational devise’, or 
even ‘instinct? (Wendt, 2015, p. 210). In this mainstream view, for long 
considered as Compositionalism, linguists saw the meaning of a whole 
sentence or paragraph as a function of the meaning of its constituent parts or 
forms and the way in which they were combined. The resulting image of 
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language and communication is one of a mechanical process, which is 
materialistic, well-defined and deterministic. It sees communication as 
transmission and a transaction in which meaning is built up out of smaller 
semantic forms with intrinsic content. Steven Pinker and Noam Chomsky have 
argued that linguistic competence is not a cultural creation, and it can be 
defined in terms of the deep structures of rule-based universal grammar. 


In the twentieth century, path breaking scientific research showed that there 
was reality beyond the apparent, objective and mechanistic forms. The 
conventional or classical way is to see reality as three dimensional space in 
which objects change over time. Quantum reality is four dimensional space 
called spacetime that simply exists, unchanging, never created and never 
destroyed (Tegmark, p. 270). Spacetime does not exist in space and time, 
rather space and time exist within it. Concepts of past, present and future have 
no objective meaning in spacetime. Description of the spacetime tests the 
limits of our cognitive and linguistic competence because our words and 
concepts have been shaped by our bounded perceptions of the apparent reality 
(Einstein, 1952; Bohr, 1958; Heisenberg, 1962; Schrodinger, 1967; Prigogine, 
1977). 


The penetration of modern science into the world of atoms confirmed the 
relational or contextual view of reality. At the ultimate core, at the heart of the 
world and the universe, there is no fixed form, no solidity. Inside the atom, the 
nucleus is nothing more than a formless oscillating field, waves of rhythm in 
emptiness. Even the speed and position of subatomic particles is unclear. 
Entities like quarks have up-ness, down-ness, strangeness, charm, beauty, 
truth, but no matter. They are formless and exist only when they interact with 
something else. They have only relationship and pattern of vibration, shadows 
dancing in pure rhythm (Leonard, 1978, p. 34). A few types of elementary 
particles combine together to infinity like the letters of cosmic alphabet to tell 
the story of galaxies, stars, light, heat, earth, and life. Physical space and form 
is the fabric made by this web of interactions (Rovelli, 2017 p. 150). These 
insights of science have far-reaching ontological and epistemological 
implications for our understanding of the world around and within us, as 
highlighted by several Noble laureates, renowned physicists and social 
scientists (Bohr, 1958; Heisenberg, 1962; Charon, 1977; Bohm, 1980; 
Spariosu, 1989; Smith, 2014; Capra, 2015; Wendt, 2015; Burgess, 2018). 
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In Rgveda, believed to have been composed around 1500 BCE, the tenth 
chapter has a compilation of several hymns devoted to fundamental concepts 
of creation of existence from non-existence. Hymn 10.72, attributed to sage 
Brhaspati, is one of such hymns and it gives an insightful account of creation. 
In this hymn, called Devah Siikta, the lord of sacred speech is seen as the 
craftsman who created the manifest reality from the un-manifest Absolute 
Reality. The manifest universe is seen as clouds of infinite particles of cosmic 
dust splashed out in the limitless sky by the dance like movements of the 
Creative Lord. Cosmic dust plays an important part in creation by virtue of its 
formless fluidity and creativity, mediating between matter and spirit (Doniger, 
2000, p. 39). 


The Kausitaki Upanisad complements the knowledge of the Absolute Reality 
in terms of a thin essence, as minute as a hair divided a thousand fold, flowing 
in waves through strings extending from the heart to the surrounding body, as 
sparks proceeding from a blazing fire, from vital breaths to the sense organs, 
and from the sense organs to even hairs and nails and to the worlds beyond. In 
this essence of life-breath alone, a person becomes one with the Absolute 
Reality. The speech together with all names, the sight together with all forms, 
the ear together with all sounds, and the mind together with all thoughts, arise 
from and exists in this life-spirit. He who understands this very life-spirit, 
overcomes all difficulties, attains pre-eminence among all beings, and 
supremacy in all situations (Radhakrishnan, 2007, pp. 790-91). Tantrdloka 
says that ‘one’s own nature consists of this one nature which is the nature of all 
things’ (Furlinger, 2009, p. 48). 


Rabindra Nath Tagore, who won the Nobel Prize for Literature in 1913, 
expressed the vision of the Upanishads in his poem Geetanjali: 


The same stream of life that runs through my veins night and day runs through 
the world and dances in rhythmic measures. It is the same life that shoots in 
joy through the dust of the earth in numberless blades of grass and breaks into 
tumultuous waves of leaves and flowers. It is the same life that is rocked in the 
ocean cradle of birth and of death, in ebb and in flow. I feel my limbs are made 
glorious by the touch of this world of life. And my pride is from the life-throb 
of ages dancing in my blood this moment (Tagore, 2018, p. 91). 


It is an open secret that the pioneers of quantum mechanics, Bohr, 
Oppenheimer, Heisenberg, Einstein, de Broglie, and in particular Schrodinger 
were fascinated and inspired by Vedantic philosophy. Schrodinger essentially 
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regarded the Vedantic worldview as an adequate theory for quantum 
mechanics, ‘The unity and continuity of Vedanta are reflected in the unity and 
continuity of wave mechanics. This is entirely consistent with the Vedanta 
concept of All in One’ (Burgess, 2018, p. 137). It was the integral vision of 
Vedantic scholars that made their philosophy comprehends several sciences 
which have become differentiated in modern times (Radhakrishnan, 2007, p. 
11). This does not of course mean that the Vedantic worldview is identical 
with the quantum view of reality. There is a world of difference between the 
two approaches. At the same time the, complementarities between the two are 
too significant to be overlooked. 


In the 1920s and 1930s, American linguists Sapir and Whorf proposed a 
‘principle of linguistic relativity’ with an explicit reference to Einstein’s theory 
of relativity (Leavitt, 2019, p. 18). In the Sapir-Whorf hypothesis: 


every language is a vast pattern-system, different from others, in which is 
culturally ordained the forms and categories by which the personality not 
only communicates, but analyzes nature, notices or neglects types of 
relationships and phenomena, channels his reasoning, and builds the house 
of his consciousness (2010, p. 251). 


While this doctrine was new to Western science, it stood on unimpeachable 
evidence of the philosophical investigations known to exist in Indian culture 
(Whorf, 2010). In recent years a growing mass of research on linguistic 
relativity has developed in linguistics and allied fields of psychology, 
neuroscience and anthropology (Evans, 2010; Leavitt, 2011; Lee, 1996; Lucy, 
1992; Sharifian, 2011; Wilce, 2017). 


Application of new scientific knowledge in social science, and particularly in 
linguistics, emphasizes the social and contextual character of the language. 
Language is not a mechanical instrument that can be put on and off. It develops 
with the thinking process, and thinking develops with communication in 
context. In the ultimate analysis, in terms of quantum reality, language and 
thought may be seen as ‘entangled’, ‘non-local’, and ‘inseparable’. Language 
is therefore essentially uncertain, probable, emergent, and always in a state of 
making or ‘languaging’ even when it appears to be formal and definite. 
Contextual factors are inextricably bound together with language in ways that 
are enriching, complex and dynamic (Massip, 2011, p. 57). Words do not have 
autonomous, objective identities prior to their use in sentences. Every word we 
use in real-world situations usually has several synonyms or related words in 
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grammar which have a similar meaning and which could have been used in 
context. 


Western linguists from Humboldt, Boas, Sapir, and Whorf onwards have all 
highlighted the ways in which the language is constituted and regulated by 
norms shared by a community of speakers and seen as social interaction and 
coordination rather than mere transmission and transaction (Wendt, 2015, p. 
210). In recent years cultural linguistics has emerged as a subfield of the 
discipline of linguistics to develop a framework that is particularly sensitive 
not only to the role of culture in linguistic choices, but also to the role of 
language in maintaining and transmitting the cultural concepts and values. The 
need to bridge the gap between ‘language’ and ‘cultural context’ has brought 
together researchers from a variety of fields to focus on problems of mutual 
concern from a new perspective and discover solutions that until now have not 
been visible (Frank, 2019, p. 507). 


A distinguished contemporary Western scholar has observed that: 


In spite of the importance of language as the distinguishing feature of human 
consciousness and the medium through which all human knowledge passes, 
the study of linguistics and philosophy of language in the West has only 
been seriously pursued in recent times. Today’s modern scientific study 
suffers from focusing on the outer words especially in the written words. 
Even a cursory look at the long and fully developed Indian study of language 
strongly suggests that the nature of the language may be more complex and 
powerful than the modern thought would lead us to suspect (Coward, 1980, 
p. 15). 


Science of Ritual 


The Vedas are often regarded as abstract and mysterious sacred books. If there 
is one thing the Vedas are not, it is books. Vedas are oral compositions in a 
language that was used for ordinary communication; and were transmitted by 
word of mouth like that language itself (Staal, 2008, p. xv). The Vedic mantras 
are patterns of human speech devised to assist the human mind to reach 
transcendental consciousness. The mantric compositions or formula-language 
is specialised to create a type of energy manifestation by activating and 
amplifying the vibrations in the subtle fields of energy or ‘atoms of space’ in 
the nervous system and the physical bodies. The resulting rhythm with the 
Absolute Reality streamlines the human organism to control, increase and 
transmit manifold energies which human organism normally transmits only at 
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unobservably low intensities (Whorf, 2010, p. 248). Mantra is a concentrated 
form of speech, endowed with special potency and efficacy as it arises from 
more intense and one-pointed thought (Padoux, 1990, p. 373). 


In the Vedic age, pure ecstatic practice and contemplation of phonetic sound 
echoing in the atmosphere through the sacred chant merged easily with the 
flow and sound of the river, on the banks of which, such chanting and 
contemplation took place. ‘With the river’s raging as the background to the 
rhythmic recitation of inspired hymns on the banks of Sarasvati, the 
association with speech on the one hand and music on the other can hardly be 
overlooked’ (Ludvik, 2007, p. 35). Consonance of sound waves of nature and 
the sound waves of Vedic chanting creates a rhythmic state of energy and 
consciousness. The resonance of chanting in chorus came to be called Nada, 
and the river flowing by alongside came to be known as Nadi (Berendt, 1991, 
p. 16). These names are cultural concepts which carry the contextual in which 
socio-cultural reality is embedded. Sarasvati is the goddess of river of life- 
giving energy, and also of the coherent flow of insightful speech. As the river 
flows from the mountains to the ocean it becomes identified with song, dance 
and speech of the communities living by the riverside. The transformative 
aspect of rituals is firmly grounded in the Vedic tradition of oral recitation 
(Beck, 1995, p. 23). 


The high degree of perfection achieved in the control of human voice by the 
poets and scholars in India produced the ability to differentiate and produce 
minutest intervals in speech sounds, to synchronize with the rhythm and 
harmony in nature. 


The hymns of the Rgveda as recited by the trained priest, have such power, 
because they consist of the right sounds in the right combinations uttered in 
the right sequence and with the right intonation; and when they are so recited 
and accompanied by the right manual actions, they are irresistible. They are 
sure to accomplish the reciters purpose (Brown, p. 245). 


This sensitivity to microtones is an indication of the care with which ‘culture 
of sound’ was developed in India. It is still believed that such precision in the 
repetition of exact intervals, over and over again, permits sounds to act upon 
internal personality, transform sensibility, way of thinking, state of 
consciousness, and even moral character. 
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In order to explain their visionary experiences of the Absolute Reality, the 
Vedic thinkers chose the style of symbolism. The Vedic mantras use the names 
and forms of objects of creation to suggest the essence of the Absolute Reality. 


The Ocean, Sky, Air, Water, Fire, Sun, Mountains, Rivers, Trees, Animals, 
Humans, Clouds, Rain and many more are objects in nature which stand out 
as alphabets of world language robed in silence, yet eloquent with exploding 
meaning that can be deciphered according to the intellectual attainment of 
each individual. The human body, eyes, ears, hands, feet, in breath, out 
breath, light, sound, movement- all these introduce us to a rich world of 
symbolical significance (Agrawal, 1953, p. iv). 


The objects of Absolute Reality are an integral and essential part of all Vedic 
rituals and they are considered as the connecting points of the relative and the 
Absolute Reality. The idea that nature and language are integrated has been for 
ages well-known in Indian culture which has maintained historical continuity 
much longer than western culture (Whorf, 2010, p. 249). 


This linguistic and cultural tradition in India established that the integration of 
the physical and mental, rational and spiritual, individual and social can be 
achieved through the development of sensitivity towards phonetic elements. 
The underlying Absolute Reality behind all immanent objects is the same as 
the hidden reality behind spoken word, it is the transcendental Absolute 
unconditioned by all forms and names. Knowledge of correct speech not only 
conveys conventional meaning but also enables one to ‘see’ the Absolute 
Reality. This is the meaning of the term darsana which literally means ‘sight’. 
This insight into reality sets Indian philosophy of language apart from modern 
western perspectives on language which emphasize composition more than 
contextual relations (Coward, 1980, p. 33). 


The Vedic rituals required the composition of a padapdatha or ‘word for word 
recitation’ corresponding to the samhitapatha or ‘continuous recitation’ of the 
Veda. This may have taken place between the tenth and seventh century BCE. 
Its primary aim was to preserve the Vedic heritage, which in turn was required 
for recitation at the ritual (Staal, 1974, p.63). In the Vedic ritual, language 
appears in relation to gods as well as humans, and occupies the entire width of 
a spectrum from being a divinity herself to being a means used by gods to 
create and the world, and ultimately to being a means in the hands of the 
human beings to achieve their own ethical as well as social purposes. The 
priest-philosophers of Vedic age were deeply concerned with the powers and 
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limitations of speech as a means of communicating their visionary experiences, 
and this led them to think and discuss about the fundamental question of 
communication. 


Specific hymns dedicated to Vak or speech in Rgveda mention three stages in 
the development of language: (I) inarticulate speech, (II) primitive articulate 
speech, (III) language proper (Verma, 2016, p. 1). In Rgveda, several hymns 
indicate the power of speech foreseen in Vedic times. In particular, in the Vag 
Stikta in the tenth chapter of Rgveda, speech is considered as an unseen, all- 
pervading, creative and liberating energy, producing, sustaining, and extending 
all creation. It defends the cause of righteousness and freedom, removes 
ignorance, confronts and overcomes evil, and rewards the meritorious with 
riches (Doniger, 2000, p. 62-63). It is remarkable that in these hymns of the 
Rgveda a semi technical vocabulary was already developed to deal with such 
linguistic matters as grammar, poetic creation, inspiration, illumination, and so 
on (Coward, 1980, p. 33). 


In quantum science, waves or fields of energy are the substratum of all 
existence. Such concepts in modern physics seem to be complementary to the 
concept of Vak in the hymns of Rgveda. If we replace the word Vak by the 
word ‘energy’ in these hymns, we can almost reaffirm these statements from 
the point of view of modern science. Energy is in fact the essence that sustains 
life, is a source of all material things, and may be called the imperishable and 
fundamental cause for all change in the world. Energy is that which moves the 
air, the water, the sky, the earth, and the sun. It can be changed into motion, 
into heat, into light, and into sound. This comparison, however, does not mean 
that the insights of Indian scholars were same as knowledge acquired in 
modern science after centuries of experiments and mathematical calculations 
(Heisenberg, 1962, p. 29). 


The intellectual roots of the science of linguistics in India lie in the methods 
developed for framing rules for complex Vedic rituals. On a philosophical 
level, ritual is probably also the origin of a leading idea behind grammar as 
well as other disciplines such as yoga in ancient India: that human activities 
can be analyzed and explained by explicit rule systems, and that performing 
those activities in awareness of the rules that govern them brings merit. These 
initial phonetic and phonological observations, which were piecemeal and ad 
hoc, were supplemented with similar observations pertaining to morphology, 
syntax and semantics, and all combined in a single generative grammar of 
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spoken Samskrta. The main innovation was a methodology that applied the 
concept of rule to the study of categories of words, word systems and word 
order, which corresponded to mathematical formalization (Staal, 1996, p. 43). 
Conditions of empirical adequacy, generalization, consistency and 
methodology, are easily met in the case of Vedic rituals and these should be 
regarded as experiments and works of science (Staal, 1982, p. 31). 


The major works on phonetics in ancient India fall into two main categories of 
linguistic texts, Pratisakhyas and the Siksds. The former are phonetic treatises 
relating to the pronunciation of the four Vedas during the rituals. The Siksds on 
the other hand are, with some exceptions, less specifically related to a 
particular Veda, but in many cases supplement the teaching of the 
Pratisakhyas. While it is likely that the Pratisakhyas are based on an early 
Siksd, some of the available texts of the latter appear to be of later date than the 
former (Allen, 1953, pp. 6-7). It seems there was a correlation between Siksa 
and Pratisakhya, leading to the advancement of both. Apart from these 
specifically phonetic works, numerous observations on phonetic matters are to 
be found in the grammatical works, more especially in Panini’s Astadhyayi and 
Patanjali’s Mahabhasya. 


Very early in their explorations the Indian phoneticians looked into the mental 
or neural bases of speech. The introductory stanzas of the Paniniva Siksd are 
representative: 


The soul, apprehending things with the intellect, inspires the mind with a 
desire to speak; the mind then excites the bodily fire which in turn impels 
the breath. The breath, circulating in the lungs, is forced upwards and it 
impinges upon the head, reaches the speech-organs and gives rise to the 
speech sounds. These are classified in five ways- by tone, by length, by place 
of articulation, by process of articulation and by secondary features. Thus the 
phoneticians have spoken: take careful heed (Ghosh, 1938, p.54). 


In his pioneering study of the Phonetic Observations of the Indian 
Grammarians, Siddheswar Varma (1961) concluded that: 


e The views of Indian phoneticians were not fanciful, but on the whole, 
sound and accurate observations, some of which may be helpful to 
modem philology. 

e The language which they dealt with was not a grammarian’s language 
but a living language which was in close touch with the experienced 
reality. 
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e The empirical adequacy of their observations regarding the 
pronunciation of Samskrta is generally corroborated by (a) the phonetic 
structure of Samskrta (b) the evidence of inscriptions (c) parallel 
linguistics. 

e The Pratisakhyas were not ‘dead Pratisakhyas’ composed for priests 
who had to be drilled into a proper recital of the sacred texts, but 
manifest a thrilling interest in the living phenomena of the language. 


The Siksds and Prdatisakhyas received the attention of various later 
commentators. In so far as they were the bearers of a continuous tradition, they 
were able to augment and elucidate the laconic brevity of the aphorisms. With 
the benefit of hindsight it seems that these early Indian phoneticians spoke in 
fact to the twentieth century rather than to the Middle Ages or even the mid- 
nineteenth century, and many a statement in these texts, make sense to the 
linguists, the physicists, and the neuroscientists today. 


Garland of Letters 


The word used for the Samskrta and Hindi alphabet is Varnmala, or garland of 
letters. In Kashmir Saivism, the word for phonemes is matrka or mother, and 
Varnmala for the garland of the mother (Woodroffe, 2019, p. 227). The 
contextual meaning of these words conveys the cultural aspects of the 
concepts. It also shows that the Cartesian partition between science and spirit 
which is based on two-valued certainty of Aristotelian logic is misleading. The 
processes of both art and science include formal rules, classification, 
generalization, and consistency. Therefore, the two processes, while not strictly 
similar, are not very different either. 


Both science and art form in the course of centuries a human language by 
which we can speak about the more remote parts of reality, and the coherent 
sets of concepts as well as the different styles of art are different groups of 
words in this language (Heisenberg, 1962, p. 65). 


Panini’s Astadhydayi (ca. 500 BCE), while providing a complete, maximally 
concise, and theoretically consistent analysis of Samskrta grammatical 
structure, is valued more because it reveals the spirit of India, the Spirit 
(Feddegon, 1963, p. 68). Astadhyayi is considered as the foundation of all 
traditional and modern analyses of Samskrta, as well as having great historical 
and theoretical interest in its own right. Western grammatical theory has been 
influenced by it at every stage of its development for the last two centuries. 
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The early nineteenth century Comparativists learned from it the principles of 
morphological analysis. Bloomfield modelled both his classic Algonquian 
grammars and the logical-positivist axiomatization of his postulates on it. 
Modern linguistics acknowledges it as the most complete generative grammar 
of any language yet written, and continues to adopt technical ideas from it 
(Kiparsky, 2002, p. 1). 


Astadhyayi is formulated in a morphologically, syntactically, and lexically 
organised form of Sanskrit. To maximize brevity with a minimum of 
ambiguity, rules are compressed by systematically omitting repeated 
expressions from them, according to a procedure modelled on natural language 
syntax. From the viewpoint of their role in the linguistic system, rules can be 
divided into four types: (I) definitions, (II) metarules, (IID) headings, and (IV) 
operational rules. All the individual metarules in the Paninian system are part 
of a larger whole, they all come together in the larger domain of language. Co- 
ordination and certain types of compounding are assigned standardized 
interpretations. And the nominal cases of the language are used in a 
conventional way to designate the elements of grammatical rules. 


Panini gives a note of warning against extreme theorists who thought that 
grammatical rules cannot be applied in the absence of exact knowledge of 
events. He strongly defends the current social and linguistic usage as the best 
guide to decide theoretical definitions and questions. For him, the authority of 
usage of words must always supersede that of meaning dependent on 
derivation. Thus, instead of limiting himself to the treatment of accentuation, 
letter-coalescence, and declension of nouns and verbs, Panini reached out to 
the wider context of the language in use at all levels of the society. He thus 
made social usage in all its comprehensiveness as the source material for a 
living grammar (Agrawal, 1963, p. 349). 


Panini’s grammar describes language as a little drama of life consisting of an 
action with different participants, which are classified into role types called 
karakas, which include: actor, goal, recipient, instrument, locative, and source 
(Kiparsky, 2002, p. 16). 


Panini’s system envisages the structure of language as an evolving hierarchy of 
inter-category and intra-category relations, from the base of physical reality, 
the materiality of language, the intermediate levels of increasing consciousness 
till one reaches the highest level of consciousness- Sabda Brahma- where the 
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linguistic phenomenon loses its autonomy and merges in the Absolute Reality. 
Paninian symbolizes the perfect blending of science and spirituality in India’s 
linguistic tradition (Kapoor, 2010, p. 86). All words and meanings are different 
aspects of one and the same thing, strung together to form a beautiful garland 
of letters. 


For the Sabdikas (grammarians) both the Sabda Brahma and the conventional 
language are real. The former is logically prior of the latter. The latter emerges 
from the former, is sustained by it, and eventually merges into it. This process 
is not a metaphysical imagination but a physical reality. The substratum of 
both is same, not just similar. Human beings have the potential and 
competence to be fully conscious of the Absolute Reality, the single universal 
substratum of all that exists, perceptible and imperceptible. Generally, 
however, because of inherently limited sense perceptions, human 
consciousness remains at the level of the objective universe which is a 
manifestation of the underlying Absolute Reality. In Indian linguistic tradition 
there is a persistent refusal to take the objective language and the world it 
identifies and communicates as final. The enfolding and unfolding of the 
Absolute Reality in language and communication is a distinctive characteristic 
of India’s linguistic tradition and culture. 


A remarkable example of such cultural conceptualization in language is the 
definition of the word Jndriyam in Panini’s Astadhyayi. Panini derives Indriya, 
“sense organs’, from the word Indra, the name of the famous Vedic deity, in a 
short and beautiful sutra, ‘Indriyam, Indralingam, —Indradrishtam, 
Indrasrishtam, Indrajushtam, Indradattam, Iti, Va’ (Vasu, 1988, p. 928). It 
means, Indra symbolizes senses, Indra observes senses, Indra created senses, 
Indra celebrates senses, and Indra assigns senses. Thus, /ndriya, the senses, are 
so called because Indra, the Atma or soul is inferred by the existence of the 
senses. /ti Va means that Panini approves any other aspects of the concept 
given by learned sages which have not been included in the sutra (Agarwal, 
1963, p. 396). Such openness with regard to the observations of scholars and 
sages is found in Mahdabhasya, Natyasastra and Vakyapadiya also, and it 
shows the scientific nature of India’s linguistic tradition. 


Patanjali’s Mahabhasya, believed to have been composed around 150 BCE, 
discusses in detail rules from Panini’s Astadhyayi and Katyayana’s comments 
on them given in his commentaries. Mahabhdsya is a classic text in India’s 
tradition of dialogue, and discussion on the meaning and purpose of language. 
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It analyses each rule of Astadhydyi into its elements, adding comments 
necessary to the understanding of the rule. It attempts to bring out the full 
significance of Panini’s sitras and explain the usages not covered by the rules 
or against the rules. Patafijali emphasizes that the purpose of studying grammar 
is to speak the correct language to achieve an understanding of the Absolute 
Reality, and also to achieve dharma (righteousness) in practice. Through the 
medium of grammar and use of correct words it is possible to be conscious of 
and become one with the Absolute Reality (Sastri, 2015, p. 28). 


Similar integration and evolution from the particular to the universal can be 
seen in Bharat Muni’s Ndtvasdastra. It is believed to have been composed 
around 100 BCE, Natyasdstra is a theatrical and literary composition that 
reflects a worldview and fundamental ideas which drew upon the well- 
articulated discourse in language and communication in Indian intellectual 
tradition. Ndatyasdstra helps us to identify the sources on which the 
composition was based and the state of knowledge of linguistics at the turn of 
the millennium. Bharat Muni was not only familiar with the Vedas and their 
status in the Indian tradition, but was well aware of their content, substance 
and form. Ndtyasastra traces both the spoken word and the idea of the word 
from the Rgeveda. 


Natyasdstra begins with salutation to Brahma and Siva, and the principles of 
theatrical presentation are attributed to Brahma. Several chapters in the 
Natyasastra are devoted to verbal presentation, local usages, rules on the use 
of language, metrical patterns, gestures, and emotions etc. The language of 
Natyasastra shows an understanding of the use of different languages and 
dialects by different groups of people and throws light on recognition and 
acceptance of diverse people, languages and dialects. The ethno-linguistic data 
in Natyasastra is an important source for tracing the development of Indian 
languages from Vedic Sarhskrit to Classical Sarhskrit, Prakrit and the dialects. 
It treats the subject of language and communication, like Panini, as rules, and 
each section is detailed in a very refined analytical manner. The whole is 
analysed into parts and each part is examined in depth with a view to again 
creating an interconnected and interpenetrated whole. 


The presentation of the theatre was compared in Nadatyasastra with the 
performative act of Vedic yagna. The mention of sattva or mindfulness, and 
the importance of musical sounds, during the presentation, are instance of 
drawing upon the living and vigorous tradition of Vedas at that time. The 
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smoothness and flow are representation is considered so important that it is 
even mentioned that there is no word without rhythm, and no rhythm without a 
word. Combined with each other they are known to illuminate the 
representation (Ghosh, 2016, p. 359). Elsewhere, the specific qualities of good 
composition and representation are described in detail and include: focus, 
simplicity, precision, relevance, cohesion, agreeableness, and smoothness. A 
representation containing simple words, intelligible to common man, using 
emotions and accommodating and integrating people is considered good to be 
shared with the people (Ghosh, 2016, p. 434). 


The integral unity of the manifest and the unmanifest world, and its 
communication through a presentation is the core content of the classic text. It 
integrates the world of essence, the world of reflection and feeling, with that of 
structure and grammar. In Ndtyasastra, universality and specificity, abstraction 
and generalization, the structured and flexible are seen as interdependent and 
interpenetrating levels of communication. It considers a presentation good if it 
can communicate at varying levels to different audiences in culture specific 
and transcultural contexts. At the same time, while being in a finite time and 
place, it must have the power to communicate beyond time and place 
(Vatsyayan, 2016, pp. 89-90). 


It is evident that Indian scholars postulated that communication has both 
phenomenal and metaphysical dimensions. Etymologists like Yaska, and 
grammarians like Panini and Patafjali, and playwrights like Bharat Muni were 
clearly concerned with the context of real life situations, but they did not 
overlook the umbilical relationship of the empirical and the spiritual. 
Bhartrhari began with a metaphysical inquiry into the nature and origin of 
language in relation to Brahma, but also explored technical grammatical points 
in popular language. 


For Bhartrhari, grammar is the remedy for all the impurities of language, the 
purifier of all the sciences and illumination of every branch of knowledge. By 
using correct speech, the mind becomes free of all subtle impressions of 
incorrect speech, and it gradually rises to the level of pratibhda or direct and 
pure awareness. Such awareness is the essence of all phenomenal creation and 
in such a state all the differences and contradictions in the relative world are 
seen in the wider context of the Absolute Reality (Bhattacharya, 1985, p. 34). 
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These scholars avoided two reductionist mistakes that Western scholars like 
Aristotle made. First, they did not reduce language to the condition of merely 
convention based on factual referents. Second, they did not resort to 
metaphysical reductionism that so devalues human language that it becomes 
obscure mysticism. In Indian linguistic tradition, the study of a particular 
phenomenon and its exploration as a nouménal unity are not mutually 
exclusive. They are both considered as parts of a system’s view of life and 
language (Coward & Kunjunniraja, 1990, p. 34). 


Spirit of Language 


While the seeds of the study of phonetics in India may be traced in the Rgveda, 
and the study of the structure of language was authoritatively established in the 
Astadhyayi, a full-fledged statement and discussion of a science and spirit of 
language was given in Bhartrhari’s Vakyapadiya (Pillai, 1971, p. 12). 
Bhartrhari begins his Vakyapadiya with metaphysical enquiry and then goes on 
to the empirical study of phenomenal language. In the first section of the work 
called Brahmakdnda, are given the basic ideas concerning the concept of 
Sabda Brahma. In the second section called Vakyakdanda, the fundamental idea 
of the integral nature of the sentence is discussed. The third section is the 
largest, in which grammatical topics mostly concerning words and _ their 
meaning are discussed. This section is called Prakarankdanda. All the sections 
are interrelated and connected and form an integral whole. 


There are rudiments of the doctrine of Sabda Brahma in Sarhskrit texts right 
from the Vedas and the Upanishads, but an exhaustive postulation and 
discussion of Sabda Brahma is given in Vakyapadiya. It was Bhartrhari who 
first systematically equated Brahma (the Absolute) with Sabda (language), 
going on to argue that everything arises as a manifestation of the Sabda 
Brahma (Coward & Kunjunniraja, 1990, p. 34). Sabda Brahma has also been 
defined as Communicative Brahma (Wilke, 2011, p. 629). Bhartrhari 
harmonized the speculations of the Sabdikas with Advaita philosophy. He 
believed that grammar gives the foremost spiritual training and is the most 
important subsidiary texts of the Veda. Grammar is a gateway to liberation, a 
cure to the blemishes of speech, and purifier of all other disciplines. It is the 
first step on the ladder towards liberation, and is the straight Royal Road for 
those desirous of that goal. The soul which has passed beyond errors in 
grammar can observe Brahma in the form of Om (Pillai, 1971, pp. 2-4). 
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In Rgveda, Brahma is used in the sense of sacred knowledge, or a hymn, or 
speech, the manifest expression of the character of spiritual consciousness. 
Sometimes speech is personified as the Brahma. In the Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad, Brahma is seen as the Real of the real, the source of all existing 
things. Svetasvatara Upanisad says, ‘Brahma is the principle which unifies the 
world of the physicist, the biologist, the psychologist, the logician, the 
moralist, and the artist’ (Radhakrishnan, 2007, p. 59). ‘Brahma is the basic 
element and active force of all natural and historic things and events’ (Berendt, 
1991, p. 17). Mandtikya Upanisad says that the four principles of Absolute 
Reality are Brahma the Absolute, /§vara the Creative Spirit, Hiranya-garbha 
the World spirit and Viraj, the World. This is a logical succession and not a 
temporal one. 


The Brhadaranyaka Upanisad speaks of ‘two forms of Brahma, the formed 
and the formless, the mortal and the immortal, the moving and the unmoving, 
the actual (existent) and the true (being)’ (Radhakrishnan, 2007, p. 192). In the 
Maitri Upanisad, language is seen as indistinguishable, uncharacterized and 
unmanifest non-sound of Brahma. The differentiated sounds and words emerge 
and merge in the supreme, the non-sound, the unmanifest Brahma. Thus, there 
are two Brahmas to be known, the sound Brahma and the non-sound Brahma 
which is higher. Those who know the sound Brahman get to the higher 
Brahma (Radhakrishnan, 2007, p. 833). 


Continuing in the Vedantic tradition, Bhartrhari sees Brahma as _ the 
imperishable Absolute Reality which is beginning-less and endless. The 
essence of the Sabda or language is derived from this Absolute Reality. The 
differentiated forms and names that derived from the Sabda constitute the 
objective world (Pillai, 1971, p. 1). Brahma and the Sabda are integrated. 
Brahma is in the Sabda, it is the Spirit of the Sabda. It is the Spirit that makes 
speech pervasive, powerful, and creative. It is the Spirit of the Sabda that 
makes the Vedas the Sabda of God. It is the Spirit of the Sabda that makes the 
speech move with gods, and brings the knowledge to the sages. It is the Spirit 
of the Sabda that brings riches and successes to people in their lives. The Spirit 
of the Sabda is Sabda Brahma. 


Bhartrhari’s enquiry into the relationship of word and meaning in the 
Prakarankanda includes a clear analysis of the limitations and inadequacies of 
ordinary or secondary words to communicate all dimensions and levels of the 
Absolute Reality. Secondary words express only segments of Absolute Reality 
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which are not autonomous, and the Absolute Reality in its undivided 
wholeness and flowing movement can never be expressed by the words and 
concepts of human language (Iyer, 1971, p. 105). As the well-known Rgvedic 
hymn says, speech merely recognizes and gives meaning to manifold forms 
arising out of the waters of the infinite ocean of ultimate reality (Kapoor, 2010, 
p. 5). Taittirtyva Upanishad completes the message when it says, ‘yato vaco 
nivartante, aprapya manasa saha, anandam brahmano vidvan, na_ bibheti 
kadacana’. From where the words return along with the mind, only the one 
who knows that undifferentiated Brahma _ attains supreme bliss 
(Radhakrishnan, 2014, p. 545). 


For Bhartrhari, the child and the scholar are in the same position as far as 
limitations and inadequacies of understanding and communication are 
concerned. Both understand and communicate only part of the reality (lyer, 
1971, p. 107.). The common words, therefore, are unable to express the cosmic 
nature of reality. Words express the reality of any object or event in a manner 
that may be a misinterpretation and misrepresentation of the reality of the 
object or event. ‘Words are based on cognitions which do not reveal the full 
reality and so present things in another form, not determined by their real 
form’ (Iyer, 1971, pp. 105-107). Bhartrhari emphasizes that in ordinary cases 
of language use, the literal form may not convey the intended meaning. In such 
cases a thorough understanding of the context is required to avoid confusions 
and misunderstanding in communication (Pillai, 1971, p. 108). 


In practice, the words and language is used on the basis of bounded rationality. 
Ordinary people do not follow the understanding that may have been reached 
by scholars and sages, they understand things superficially and accordingly 
engage in communication. The Prakarankdnda was an attempt to explain and 
organize words as used by the common people. The notions of action, 
substance and quality and so on used by science of grammar are all worldly 
and secondary notions. Ordinary words can express only those aspects of 
reality which appear in our cognition. They do not touch the undifferentiated 
and un-manifest reality, but move about in the world of differentiated and 
manifest reality (Iyer, 1971, p. 120). In a sense, we create some form of reality, 
for ourselves, just by speaking about it. This reality too, like the one created by 
sight, is relative. However, unlike sight, speech is uncertain and ambiguous, 
and therefore, it is free and creative, like the Absolute Reality (Ellul, 1985, p. 
12). 
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Just as different perceptions reveal an object in a different form, similarly 
meaning is understood from words in various forms. A word-meaning intended 
in a certain way by a speaker takes different shapes in different hearers 
depending upon the comprehension of each. Although the same object is 
perceived, its perception varies from person to person, and even the same 
person perceives the same object in a different form on another occasion. The 
same person at different times and different persons at the same time 
understand the meaning of the same word in different forms due to the 
different ways of understanding (Pillai, 1971, pp. 69-72). 


When a word can give different meanings, how does one decide the most 
appropriate word in a particular context? Bhartrhari refers to a list of factors 
which can help in making a proper decision with regard to the meaning of a 
word. The list includes complementary aspects, unrelated aspects, relevance, 
contradiction, the meaning of another word, situation-context, evidence from 
another sentence, and the proximity of another word. From this, it is evident 
that the form of a word by itself is not sufficient to provide the most 
appropriate meaning in all contexts. Meaning lies in the intention behind the 
spoken word and the context in which it is communicated and heard (Pillai, 
1971, pp. 108). 


When the word-meanings in a sentence are placed in a wider verbal and 
situational context then a flash of insight pratibha may be produced out of such 
wider correlation. That flash of insight caused by a new connection or 
interrelation of word-meanings is described as the most appropriate meaning of 
the sentence. It is by no means describable to others in such terms as ‘it is like 
this’. Having been formed out of the functioning of one’s thinking, its nature is 
not known beforehand even to the person. The meaning is emergent from the 
contextual relationships and not inherent in the word. 


Pratibha or insight emerges from the combination and fusion of the different 
word-meanings, without being logically and rationally thought out in precision, 
and it is comprehended as seemingly taking the form of the holistic connection 
of the word-meanings. The interconnection has no defined form, and may be 
known as having non-existent structure in the ultimate analysis. Such a flash of 
insight arises from recollection based on past experiences and its connection 
with the current experience. This recollection could be invoked by 
introspection, practical activity, or by advice from learned scholars. 
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In Kashmir Saivism, Vak is identified with Kundalini or cosmic and human 
energy (Padoux, p. 125). Abhinavagupta considered Sabda Brahma as the 
cosmic evolution of the supreme energy Kundalini, which emerges from the 
union of Siva-Sakti. Siva’s energy manifests itself in mdt7ka or phonemes. 
Language is the binder of the absolute and relative worlds, and the link 
between them because it shares the essence and nature of both which consists 
of spanda or vibration of Siva’s energy (Isayeva, 1995, p. 135). Language is 
both bondage and liberation, from ordinary and local to the universal Absolute 
Reality, because it is a form of vibration of energy fields. Language is thus the 
power of insightful speech accessing the Absolute Reality from the diversity of 
manifestation (Kuanpoonpol, 1991, p. 70). Spanda connects the particular with 
the Absolute Reality. As an individual recognizes the presence of Absolute 
Reality, he ‘sees’ himself as the Absolute Reality (Pandit, 1997, p. 70). 


The concepts of pratibha and spanda even though not empirically or logically 
defined, seem to be more effective in communicating the nature of the 
Absolute Reality than the concepts of scientific language, which are derived 
from only limited groups of phenomena. In the scientific process of 
experimental verification and definition the integral connection with the 
multidimensional and multilevel reality may be lost. On the other hand, natural 
language may represent some parts of reality much more clearly than by the 
use of scientific language, because it can influence thought in ways which are 
not always logical and analytical, and also because of inherent limitations of 
logical reasoning (Heisenberg, 1959, p. 139). 


An indirect and secondary meaning of the word which passes through the mind 
only momentarily may contribute essentially to the understanding of its 
meaning. The fact that every word may cause many such diverse movements in 
our mind can be used to correlate different aspects of the reality and get a 
clearer understanding then is possible by the use of strictly and narrowly 
logical reasoning (Heisenberg, 1959, p. 115). 


Poets have often objected to the emphasis on logical reasoning which makes 
language less suitable for its purpose. Rabindra Nath Tagore, Nobel laureate in 
literature believed that all poetry is full of symbolic expressions which 
communicate through suggestion all that is ineffable. If language were merely 
for expressing grammatical rules, then using such a language would be 
fruitless pedantry without a spirit. Since language has for its ultimate purpose 
the expression of ideas, our minds gain freedom through it, and the knowledge 
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of grammar is a help towards that freedom. When language assumes the 
harmony of forms and the balance of flow it hints at the limitless that 
transcends words, ‘like a lamp revealing light which goes far beyond its 
material limits, proclaiming its kinship with the sun’ (Radhakrishnan, 2007, p. 
944). Creative and ingenious thinkers like the Rgvedic and later Upanishadic 
sages, employed poetic language to break open and extend the boundaries of 
expression to successfully communicate the hidden dimensions and levels of 
the ultimate reality (Matilal, 2014, pp. 151-155). 


In recent years, researches in neuroscience have further confirmed the 
importance of broad concepts of natural language, rather than more logical and 
precisely composed definitions, in providing insights into the nature of reality. 
Neurological evidence has shown that when listeners encounter a word or 
concept, a semantic field related to the word is activated in the brain in which 
features properties and associations of that world are connected. In the left 
hemisphere of the brain a relatively smaller semantic field of associations is 
strongly activated which closely relate to the dominant interpretation or the 
current context. On the other hand, the right hemisphere weakly activates a 
relatively broader semantic field that includes associations distantly related to 
the word or context. In this way, semantically distant words needed to 
understand metaphors, draw inferences and appreciate the many nuances of 
discourse, can be accessed and integrated (St. George ef al., 1999, p. 1324). 


The broader semantic relationship in the right hemisphere has one big 
advantage: The less sharply each word’s meaning is specified, the more likely 
it is to connect with other words and concepts. This is a key ingredient for 
drawing inferences, extracting the essence, and comprehending symbolic 
language, and for insight and awareness of wholeness and integrated nature of 
reality (Kounios & Beeman, 2014, p. 6). Harmony between the ‘left brain’ and 
the ‘right brain’ provides an overall grasp of what is known in formal, logical 
terms, and also intuitively, in vision, feelings, and imagination etc. (Bohm, 
1980, p. xvi). Original and creative ideas emerge from coordination of well- 
structured language and concepts contained in the field of empirical study with 
less sharply defined words and concepts in the field of philosophy and arts. 
Science and spirit are then in harmony, as they are different yet complementary 
ways of considering the ultimate reality which is an undivided wholeness in 
flowing movement (Bohm, 1980, p. 33). 
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In Japan, the concept of Kotodama, has been an important feature of the native 
Japanese language since ancient times (Miller, 1977, p. 262). To put it simply, 
Kotodama means ‘Word Spirit’, or ‘Word Soul’. It shows that the ancient 
Japanese too believed that words had magical powers, and by uttering 
appropriate words all things in the universe could be controlled. The belief in 
Kotodama indicates people’s faith in words and sounds, which is expressed in 
praying for good fortune or for prevention of undesirable events. Verbal 
messages stemming from Kotodama belief are often seen in daily Japanese 
interaction, and people’s interpersonal sensitivity leads them to be careful of 
their word choice and speech in verbal communication. Japanese people’s use 
of pleasant language and gestures as a display of caring for others’ feelings 
reflects the Kotodama belief in which they feel some kind of spirituality (Hara, 
2002, p. 286). 


In the modern age, rationalism makes it hard to understand just how the correct 
use of words can bring pratibhda or mystical insight, create moral power, and 
bring merit and success. Today we live in a world from which the spirit of the 
word has been abstracted and in a sense dehumanized, and therefore we 
experience some difficulty in understanding how powerful the spirit of words 
and sounds was for the deep and subtle oral culture of Vedic India. For 
Bhartrhari, as for Vedic sages, Sabdikas Panini and Patafiyali, and playwright 
Bharat Muni, when speech is purified by the established correct forms and all 
deficiencies in the form of incorrect use are removed, there results spiritual 
righteousness which brings the experience of well-being and moral power 
(Coward & Kunjunniraja, 1990, p. 45). 


Conclusion 


The concept of Sabda Brahma enfolds a fundamental idea running through 
India’s linguistic and spiritual tradition. This is the idea of the umbilical 
relationship of language and the Absolute Reality. Sabda or language belongs 
to the realm of the Absolute Reality, Brahma. As Rabindra Nath Tagore put it, 
‘the consciousness of the reality of Brahma is as real in Indian tradition as a 
fruit held in one’s palm’ (Radhakrishnan, 2007, p. 941). The Absolute Reality 
is knowable not on the basis of mere words, but on the basis of pratibha or 
insight into the essence of words. Patafijali considers learning words without 
understanding as dry logs on extinguished fire (Sarup, 1966, p. 19). 
Sabddnusdnam or grammar as established in the texts by learned scholars of 
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language in use is seen as a means to achieve consciousness of the Absolute 
Reality. 


Sabda Brahma emphasizes that freedom and creativity of language is rooted in 
the Absolute Reality. This cultural conceptualization of the nature of language 
has far-reaching implications for our language and communication. Whatever 
the particular language and the linguistic community, the spirit and sound of 
the word emerge from and merge into Absolute Reality. Since language arises 
from and exists in Absolute Reality, it gains its power, freedom and creativity 
from that source. When language is illuminated with the light of Absolute 
Reality, then the limiting aspect of its separateness loses its locality, and our 
communication with others is not in a relationship of competition and conflict, 
but of accommodation and integration in conformity with the order of nature. 
Language stemming from an awareness of the source of all speech, Brahma, 
the Absolute Reality, unfolds and uses complete awareness to create 
consensual and integrative communication. 


The contemporary relevance of the concept of Sabda Brahman can be seen in 
the context of the social, economic, political and ecological problems of our 
time which require solutions at the global level through mutual interaction and 
communication. Sabda Brahma is the language of the dynamic and 
interconnected Absolute Reality. Every nation, every government, every 
society, every race, every culture, every religion is essentially a manifestation 
of the Absolute Reality. Language and communication which is of the nature 
of Absolute Reality connect them all. Sabda Brahma is infinite and uncertain, 
and this uncertainty is the source of its freedom and creativity. It has the power 
to fill the gaps that separate nations, communities and people. Enormous 
creativity is enfolded in the concept of Sabda Brahma. A deeper and wider 
understanding of the concept can help to establish a framework for further 
research and applied work in this direction. 
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